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Towards New Consciousness in America: 
Roles for Grantmakers 


James Gustave Speth, Vermont Law School 


I want to summon you to a task that has been badly neglected: changing America’s mind. 
By this I do not mean bringing more Americans to appreciate that climate change is real 
and threatening, or that we are impoverishing the planet’s biota at an unprecedented pace, 
as important as these would be. No, I want to challenge you to help catalyze nothing less 
than a transformation of consciousness in America. 


We need America to writhe free of its dominant culture, its values and habits of thought 
and find a new consciousness that affirms the priority, indeed the preciousness, of the 
community of life, humans and nature. And we need it soon. 


This transformation in values and conscious- 
ness is not something merely to dream about 
and hope for. It is, far more than we might 
think, a practical task that can be pursued and 
supported by grantmakers. Indeed, I will iden- 
tify ten areas for your attention and support. I 
know that for some this area falls outside your 
current program guidelines, but I urge you to 
make room for it! Interestingly, most of the 
things I will identify for your possible support 
are things that merit support for other reasons 
too. 


Let me explain why I believe this cultural transformation is essential. First, everyone here 
probably appreciates that we are now headed deeper and deeper into trouble. By we, I 
mean both our country and the human society on this planet. I will not recount here the 
abundant evidence of the interacting set of environmental, economic, social, and political 
troubles we face. 


But, to highlight the environmental challenge briefly, here is one measure of the problem: 
All that human societies have to do to 
destroy the planet’s climate and biota Contents 
and leave a ruined world to future gen- 
erations is to keep doing exactly what is CGBD Programs 
being done today, with no growth in the 

human population or the world economy. 
Just continue to release greenhouse gases 


at current rates, just continue to impoverish ecosys- 
tems and release toxic chemicals at current rates, and 
the world in the latter part of this century won’t be fit 
to live in. 


But, of course, human activities are not holding at 
current levels — they are accelerating dramatically. It 
took all of history to build the $7 trillion world econ- 
omy of 1950; recently, economic activity has grown 
by that amount every decade. At typical rates of 
growth, the world economy will now double in size in 
less than 20 years. We are thus facing the possibility 
of an enormous increase in environmental deteriora- 
tion, just when we need to move strongly in the oppo- 
site direction. 


If we are headed into deeper and deeper trouble, the 
next question is: how do we reverse course? Here is 
my assessment of what we must do. If we are going 
to avoid our own ongoing decline today, we need to 
begin in earnest the process of economic and political 
transformation — not incremental change but systemic 
change. Central to this transformation is the move to 
a new economy, a sustaining economy where sustain- 
ing human and natural communities — sustaining peo- 
ple and planet — is the true and overriding priority. 
We need to shift to a new economic paradigm. 


It is not difficult to identify the transitions that will be 
needed in order to move to this new, sustaining econ- 
omy. Here are the needed transitions: 

e Inthe market: from laissez-faire to strict regula- 
tion and market governance in the public interest; 
from misleading prices to environmentally honest 
ones; 

e Inthe corporation: from shareholder primacy to 
stakeholder primacy, from one ownership and 


motivation model to many; 

e Insocial conditions: from economic insecurity to 
security, from vast inequities to fundamental fair- 
ness and social justice; 

e Ineconomic growth: from growth fetish to post- 
growth society, from mere GDP growth to growth 
in human welfare and democratically determined 
priorities; 

e In indicators of progress: from GDP to accurate 
measures of social and environmental health and 
quality of life; 

e Inconsumerism: from consumerism and affluenza 
to sufficiency and mindful consumption; 

e Incommunities: from ruthless runaway enterprise 
to vital local economies, from rootlessness to 
rootedness and solidarity; 

e Inpolitics: from weak democracy to strong, from 
undue corporate influence to true popular sover- 
eignty; 

e In global vision: from economic globalization to a 
planetary civilization worthy of the name, from 
invidious division to global citizenship; 

e In foreign policy and the military: from American 
exceptionalism to interdependence, from hard 
power to soft, from war economy to peace econ- 
omy. 


Identifying these transitions may be straightforward; 
making them happen is another matter. Each will be 
difficult; together, they will require unprecedented 
effort, commitment, and struggle. What is the key to 
making them happen? Here is where consciousness 
change comes into the picture, and it comes to the 
fore in a major way. Many of our deepest thinkers 
and many of those most familiar with the scale of the 
challenges we face have concluded that transitions 
like these will require the rise of a new 
consciousness. 
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For some, it is a spiritual awakening--a transforma- 
tion of the human heart. For others it is a more intel- 
lectual process of coming to see the world anew and 
deeply embracing the emerging ethic of the environ- 
ment and the old ethic of what it means to love thy 
neighbor as thyself. But for all the possibility ofa 
sustainable and just future will require major cultural 
change and a reorientation of what society values and 
prizes most highly. 


The father of the land ethic, Aldo Leopold, came to 
believe “that there is a basic antagonism between the 
philosophy of the industrial age and the philosophy of 
the conservationist.” Remarkably, he wrote to a friend 
that he doubted anything could be done about conser- 
vation “without creating a new kind of people.” 


Two leading scientists, Stanford’s Paul Ehrlich and 
Donald Kennedy, note that “it is the collective actions 
of individuals that lie at the heart of the 
[environmental] dilemma,” and that “analysis of indi- 
vidual motives and values should be critical to the 
solution.” They call for a Millennium Assessment of 
Human Behavior “to conduct an ongoing examination 
and public airing of what is known about how human 
cultures (especially their ethics) evolve, and about 
what kinds of changes might permit transition to an 
ecologically sustainable, peaceful, and equitable 
global society. . .. What we are asking for is a cul- 
tural change; we know that cultures evolve, and our 
hope is that the very process of debate will speed that 
process and encourage change in a positive direc- 
tion.” 


Paul Raskin and his Global Scenario Group have de- 
veloped many scenarios of world economic, social, 
and environmental conditions, including scenarios 
where there are no fundamental changes in conscious- 


ness and values. But without a change in values, all 
their scenarios run into big trouble. (I suspect that is 
true of MEA scenarios too. Real success in saving 
biodiversity depends on value change.) 


Raskin’s team urges a future where society turns “to 
non-material dimensions of fulfillment. . . the quality 
of life, the quality of human solidarity and the quality 
of the earth. . . . Sustainability is the imperative that 
pushes the new agenda. Desire for a rich quality of 
life, strong human ties and a resonant connection to 
nature is the lure that pulls it toward the future.” The 
revolution Raskin and his colleagues envision is pri- 
marily a revolution in values and consciousness. 


Two of the leading authorities on religion and ecol- 
ogy, Yale’ University’s Mary Evelyn Tucker and John 
Grim, believe that to meet the environmental crisis, 
“we are called to a new intergenerational conscious- 
ness and conscience” and that “‘values and ethics, re- 
ligion and spirituality” are important factors in 
“transforming human consciousness and behavior for 
a sustainable future.” 


Erich Fromm believed that the only hope was a “New 
Man” and called for “a radical change of the human 
heart.” “The need for profound human change 
emerges not only as an ethical or religious demand, 
not only as a psychological demand arising from the 
pathogenic nature of our present social character, but 
also as a condition for the sheer survival of the human 
race. .. . [O]nly a fundamental change in human char- 
acter from a preponderance of the having mode to a 
predominantly being mode of existence can save us.” 


The cultural historian Thomas Berry has described 
forging a new consciousness as our “Great Work.” 


“The deepest cause of the present devastation is 
found in a mode of consciousness that has established 
a radical discontinuity between the human and other 
modes of being and the bestowal of all rights on the 
humans. . . 


“Consistently we have difficulty in accepting the hu- 
man as an integral part of the Earth community. We 
see ourselves as a transcendent mode of being. We 
don’t really belong here. But if we are here by some 
strange destiny then we are the source of all rights 
and all values. All other earthly beings are instru- 
ments to be used or resources to be exploited for hu- 
man benefit.” 


Berry believes what is required is “‘a profound rever- 
sal in our perspective on ourselves and on the uni- 
verse about us. ... What is demanded of us now is to 
change attitudes that are so deeply bound into our ba- 
sic cultural patterns that they seem to us as an impera- 
tive of the very nature of our being.” 


What these authors and many others are saying is that 
today’s challenges require a rapid evolution to a new 
consciousness. That is a profound conclusion. It sug- 


gests that today’s problems cannot be solved with to- 
day’s mind, to paraphrase Einstein’s famous dictum. 


I would never say that no progress towards sustain- 
ability can be made until American culture has been 
transformed. But I do believe that we won’t get far in 
the transition to sustainability unless there is a paral- 
lel, ongoing transformation in values and culture. 


So, for starters, we need to understand better the well- 
springs of cultural transformation. Grantmakers can 
help here. I suspect, for example, that Paul Ehrlich’s 
MAHB project and similar efforts have ideas and 
would welcome your support. This is area No. 1 for 
your attention: fund efforts that will help us under- 
stand better the process of cultural change and the 
need for it. 


It is hard to doubt the need for the new conscious- 
ness. That being the case, two important questions 
emerge. First, what are the dimensions of the change 
in consciousness required by today’s circumstance, 
and, second, what can be said about forces that can 
drive cultural and consciousness change of the type 
and on the scale needed? 


Here is how I would describe the changes in con- 
sciousness now needed to move successfully from 
today to tomorrow: 


* from seeing humanity as something apart from na- 
ture, transcending and dominating it, to seeing our- 
selves as part of nature, offspring of its evolutionary 
process, close kin to wild things, and wholly depend- 
ent on its vitality and the finite services it provides; 

* from seeing nature in strictly utilitarian terms, hu- 

manity’s resource to exploit as it sees fit for economic 

and other purposes, to seeing the natural world as 
having intrinsic value independent of people and hav- 
ing rights that create the duty of ecological steward- 
ship; 

e from discounting the future, focusing severely on 
the near term, to empowering future generations 
economically, politically and environmentally and 
recognizing duties to yet unborn human and natu- 
ral communities well into the future; 

e from hyper-individualism, narcissism, and social 
isolation to powerful community bonds reaching 
from the local to the cosmopolitan and to pro- 
found appreciation of interdependence both 
within and among countries; 


e from parochialism, sexism, prejudice and ethno- 
centrism to tolerance, cultural diversity, and uni- 
versal human rights; 

e from materialism, consumerism, getting, and the 
primacy of possessions, to personal and family 
relationships, leisure play, experiencing nature, 
spirituality, giving, and living within limits; 

e from gross economic, social and political ine- 
quality to equity, social justice, and human soli- 
darity. 


With these directions for changes in mind, we can 
turn to the second question: what might spur Ameri- 
can sensibilities in these directions? We must be 
about forging cultural change, not waiting on it. 
Here, the insight of Daniel Patrick Moynihan is help- 


ful: “The central conservative truth is that culture, not 
politics, determines the success of a society. The cen- 


tral liberal truth is that politics can change a culture 
and save it from itself.” In short, Moynihan is saying 
that cultural change is something we can bring about. 
So, what do we know about what causes cultural 
change? 


Unfortunately, we know well one sure path to wide- 

spread cultural change: a cataclysmic event — the cri- 
sis — that profoundly affects shared values and dele- 

gitimizes the status quo and existing leadership. The 

Great Depression is a classic example. I believe that 

both 9/11 and Hurricane Katrina could have led to 


real cultural change in the United States, both for the 
better, but America lacked the inspired leadership 
needed. 


So here is area No. 2 for your attention and support: 
helping the American public anticipate the profound 
calamities that await us if we continue with business 
as usual. We need a sense of imminent crisis, for that 
is the reality we face. You can help educate Ameri- 
cans in this regard. 


Will the Gulf disaster be different from Katrina and 
9/11? Here is area No. 3 for unallocated resources 
you may have: How can you invest quickly in sup- 
porting those trying to make the Gulf catastrophe a 
period of cultural epiphany and social learning? This 
is a teachable moment. Let’s teach. 


One thorough look at the possibilities opened up by 
crises is Thomas Homer-Dixon’s The Upside of 
Down. He argues “that our circumstances today are 
surprisingly like Rome’s in key ways. Our societies 
are also becoming steadily more complex and often 
more rigid. This is happening partly because we’re 
trying to manage--often with limited success--stresses 
building inside our societies, including stresses aris- 
ing from our gargantuan appetite for energy. ... 
Eventually, as occurred in Rome, the stresses may 
become too extreme, and our societies too inflexible 
to respond, and some kind of economic or political 
breakdown will occur... . 


“In coming years, I believe, foreshocks are likely to 
become larger and more frequent. Some could take 
the form of threshold events--like climate flips, large 


jumps in energy prices, boundary-crossing outbreaks 
of new infectious disease, or international financial 
crises.”” He wrote before the current Great Recession 
and, of course, BP. 


Homer-Dixon argues that foreshocks and breakdowns 
can lead to positive change but only if the ground is 
prepared. "We need to prepare to turn breakdown to 
our advantage when it happens--because it will," he 
says. Homer-Dixon’s point is critically important. 
Breakdowns, of course, do not necessarily lead to 
positive outcomes; authoritarian ones and Fortress 
World are also possibilities. And recall 
what Milton Friedman perceptively ob- 
served about such preparation: “Only a 
crisis — actual or perceived — produces real 
change. When that crisis occurs, the ac- 
tions that are taken depend on the ideas 
that are lying around. That, I believe, is 
our basic function: to develop alternatives § 
to existing policies, to keep them alive and § 
available until the politically impossible | 
becomes politically inevitable.” 


Homer-Dixon’s and Friedman’s assess- 
ments suggest a fourth area for your atten- © 


tion: developing the ideas and proposals that will be 
needed when crises occur, as they surely will. You 
can support preparing the ground for the crises ahead. 


Two other key factors in cultural change are leader- 
ship and narrative. Harvard’s Howard Gardner 
stresses this potential of true leadership in his book 
Changing Minds: “Whether they are heads of a nation 
or senior officials of the United Nations, leaders of 
large, disparate populations have enormous potential 
to change minds. . . and in the process they can 
change the course of history. 


“T have suggested one way to capture the attention of 
a disparate population: by creating a compelling 
story, embodying that story in one’s own life, and 
presenting the story in many different formats so that 
it can eventually topple the counterstories in one’s 
culture. . . . [T]he story must be simple, easy to iden- 
tify with, emotionally resonant, and evocative of posi- 
tive experiences.” 


There is some evidence that Americans are ready for 
another story. Bill Moyers, a powerful force for good 
in our country, has written that “America needs a dif- 
ferent story. ... The leaders and thinkers and activists 
who honestly tell that story and speak passionately of 
the moral and religious values it puts in play will be 
the first political generation since the New Deal to 
win power back for the people.” Large majorities of 
Americans, when polled, express disenchantment 
with today’s lifestyles and offer support for values 
similar to those discussed here. 


But these values are held along with other strongly 
felt and often conflicting values, and we are all 
pinned down by old habits, fears, insecurities, social 


pressures and in other ways. A new story that helps 
people find their way out of this confusion and disso- 
nance could help lead to real change. So a fifth area 
for your attention is supporting those who are trying 
to frame and promote this new story. So, support 
those trying to forge a new American dream. 


Another source of value change is social movements. 
Social movements are all about consciousness rais- 
ing, and if they are successful they can usher in a new 
consciousness. We speak casually about the environ- 
mental movement. Well, we need a real one, and it 
can’t be just about environment this time. The current 
economic crisis and Washington’s response reveal a 
system of political economy that is profoundly com- 
mitted to profits and growth but concerned with aver- 
age people and the environment mainly when re- 
quired by law to do so. 


So it is up to citizens, acting mainly through govern- 
ment, to inject values of fairness, social justice, and 
sustainability into the system. But our efforts here 
commonly fail because our politics are too enfeebled 
and Washington is increasingly in the hands of pow- 
erful interests and concentrations of great wealth. The 
best hope for a successful movement and real change 
in America is a fusion of progressive forces. Bring 
those concerned about environment, social justice, 
and strong democracy into one powerful progressive 
force. 


Environmentalists must work with this progressive 
coalition to build a mighty movement. This will re- 
quire major efforts at grassroots organizing; strength- 


ening groups working at the state and community lev- 
els; and developing motivational messages and ap- 
peals. Using climate as the entry point, groups like 
350.org and 1Sky are among the new leaders in bot- 
tom-up movement building, and efforts like those of 
Annie Leonard and John de Graaf are pioneering 
ways of communicating a holistic perspective to a 
large public. 


The new movement must be broadly inclusive, reach- 
ing out to embrace union members and working fami- 
lies, minorities and people of color, religious organi- 
zations, the women’s movement, and other communi- 
ties of complementary interest and shared fate. It is 
unfortunate but true that stronger alliances are still 
needed to overcome the “silo effect” that separates 
the environmental community from those working on 
domestic political reforms, a progressive social 
agenda, human rights, international peace, consumer 
issues, world health and population concerns, and 
world poverty and underdevelopment. 


So this is the sixth area where grantmakers can get 
involved — help us develop a true grass-roots, bottom- 
up, inclusive movement for real change in America. 
Help us achieve progressive fusion. Help us build the 
movement. 


Another way forward to a new consciousness should 
lie in the world’s religions. Mary Evelyn Tucker has 
noted that “no other group of institutions can wield 


the particular moral authority of the religions,” and 
that “the environmental crisis calls the religions of the 
world to respond by finding their voice within the 
larger Earth community. In so doing, the religions are 
now entering their ecological phase and finding their 
planetary expression.” The potential of faith commu- 
nities is enormous, and they are now turning attention 
with increasing strength to the environment. In a sev- 
enth area for your attention, I hope you will support 
those seeking to build a strong bridge between our 
religious communities and those promoting the transi- 
tion to a new economy and new consciousness. It 
should be a very natural bridge given the teachings of 
the world’s great religions. Help us build it. 


Next, there is the great importance of sustained ef- 
forts at education. Here one should include education 
in the largest sense, embracing not only formal educa- 
tion but also day-to-day and experiential education. 
This includes also the fast-developing field of social 
marketing. Social marketing has had notable suc- 
cesses in moving people away from bad behaviors 
such as smoking and drunk driving, and its ap- 
proaches could be applied to these themes as well. 
This is the eighth area I encourage you to embrace. 
Help us build the capacity for social marketing. 


Another hopeful path is seeding the landscape with 
innovative models. One of the most remarkable and 
yet under-noticed things going on in the United States 
today is the proliferation of innovative models of 
“local living” economies, sustainable communities 
and transitions towns, and for-benefit businesses that 
prioritize community and environment over profit and 
growth. Local currencies, slow money, state Genuine 
Progress Indicators, localvores — these are also in this 
category. These models will grow in importance as 


communities search for answers on how the future 
should look and can work. As we say, seeing is be- 
lieving. In other words, and this is the ninth area for 
your attention: support those who are bringing the 
future into the present in very concrete ways. For new 
business and community models, see, e.g., 
www.asbcouncil.org; www. fourthsector.net; 
www.bcorporation.net; www.evergreencoop.com; 
www.smallisbeautiful.org; http://transitiontowns.org; 
www.onthecommons.org; 
www.communityindicators.net. 


Finally, I believe the years ahead are a period where 
new organizations and institutional arrangements will 
be essential. Existing groups, including mainstream 
environmental groups, can carry some of the load, but 
in many ways their plates are full with worthwhile 
work, and their orientation towards incremental re- 
form is not suited to promoting the integrated, sys- 
temic transformation now needed. It is for this reason 
that I personally am now working with a series of 
“new economy” organizations and initiatives that are 
committed to linking these issues and forging new 
strengths for systemic change. 


Among these initiatives are the New Economy Net- 
work, www.neweconomynetwork.org, the New Eco- 


nomics Institute www.neweconomicsinstitute.org, the 
New Economy Working Group 


www.heweconomyworkinggroup.org, and the 3rd 
Millennium Economy Project, and the Capital Insti- 
tute www.capitalinstitute.org. Cultural change is also 
integral to projects seeking to move America beyond 
consumerism and to dethrone GDP, efforts where 
Demos, the Center for a New American Dream and 
numerous others are involved. Support for initiatives 
like these is the tenth area I hope you will consider 


supporting. Support those trying to build the new 
economy. 


To conclude, let me pull this together. What if the 
following occurred? Are the following occurring to- 
day? A decline in legitimacy as the system fails to 
deliver social and environmental well-being, together 
with a mounting sense of crisis and great loss, both 
occurring at a time of wise leadership, and accompa- 
nied by the articulation of a new American narrative 
or story, by the appearance across the landscape of 
new and appropriate models, and by the projection of 
a powerful set of new ideas and policy proposal pre- 
viously “laying around” and confirming that the path 
to a better world does indeed exist — were all these to 
come together, real change would be possible. 


And prospects would be enhanced and advanced by a 
new social movement, powerful and inclusive. The 
best hope for such a new dynamic is a fusion of those 
concerned about environment, social justice, and true 
democracy into one progressive force. We are all 
communities of shared fate. We will rise or fall to- 
gether, so we'd better get together. 


Friends, a new consciousness in America is not a uto- 
pian dream; rather, it is a practical necessity. And it is 
one American grantmakers can help make happen as 
a practical matter. 


CGBD PROGRAMS 


Land & Freshwater Conservation 

During the past quarter, the Land & Freshwater Con- 
servation program convened six conference calls on a 
wide range of topics. 


A May 6 call focused on the idea of a national water 
agenda, during which John Leshy, Wyss Foundation; 
Rob DeLoe, Waterloo University; Lynn Broaddus, 
Johnson Foundation; and Tim Profeta, Duke Univer- 
sity, Shared their ideas and suggestions. A follow-up 
call two weeks later delved more deeply into the 
proper scope of a hypothetical national water com- 
mission. 


Following up on discussions begun at the public lands 
funders briefing in February, during the quarter the 
group hosted two conference calls bringing together 
researchers and practitioners who have been analyz- 
ing forest management in relation to fire in the west- 


ern US. The calls explored the ecological effects of 
fire and the implications of future fire regimes for 
both people and ecosystems. The speakers on both 
calls discussed the short- and long-term effects of fire 
in these ecosystems, and what implications current 
research about what to do before and after fires occur 
has for land managers and forest communities. 


The purpose of a June 15 conference call was to dis- 
cuss the Obama Administration's America’s Great 
Outdoors Initiative. Call participants shared informa- 
tion on the first of the public listening sessions held in 
Montana and the proposed schedule of additional lis- 
tening sessions this summer and fall. The call also 
provided an opportunity to share information about 
funding proposals under consideration or grants made 
around the initiative - including a coordinated na- 
tional effort that several foundations have already 
committed to fund - and ways to help grantees to en- 
gage in the initiative. 


On July 21, grantmakers participated in a briefing and 
discussion focused on sharing the results of an annual 
national opinion survey of Americans' attitudes on 
numerous farm, food and biofuels issues as well as 
findings from a series of interviews with 50 farmers 
from key agriculture states conducted in February- 
March this year. This research was made possible by 
a grant from the Packard Foundation's Agriculture 
Subprogram and is intended as a strategic resource to 
the broad community of advocates working on green- 
ing agriculture's footprint. Presenters included: Kris- 
tin Hyde and Jen Lamson of Good Food Strategies, 
Nancy Belden of Belden Russonello & Stewart, and 


Nicole Yakatan, an expert in focus group moderation 
and market research. 


Stormwater pollution is one of the nation’s most per- 
vasive water quality problems. Yet it is also one of 
the most difficult to describe in ways that connect to 
the public and the decision makers they influence. On 
a July 21 conference call, grantmakers sharde two 
pieces of recent research on how and how not to mes- 
sage stormwater issues. Resource Media presented an 
analysis of media coverage in the Pacific Northwest, 
while Action Media discussed the results of focus 
groups around Chesapeake Bay. Following the pres- 
entations, grantmakers had a discussion with the ex- 
perts about what could constitute an effective com- 
munications strategy and the pitfalls to avoid. 


Conservation Science 


A landmark study, published in Nature, on fisheries 
and ecosystem science was the subject of any early 
June conference call of the Conservation Science pro- 
gram. The conference call featured two of the lead 
authors — Daniel Schindler and Ray Hilborn of the 
University of Washington — presenting their findings 
and their implications. 


Preserving population diversity stabilizes fisheries, 
ecosystems, and the economies that depend upon 
them. The many populations of sockeye salmon in 
Bristol Bay, Alaska act much like a diversified port- 
folio of investments, buffering fisheries and incomes 
from the ups and downs of particular stocks. The 
study draws on five decades of data and provides the 
first solid evidence that population diversity within a 
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species plays a key role in maintaining stable fisher- 
ies. 


The quarter’s second conference call focused on the 
AO research questions that, if answered, would in- 
crease the effectiveness of policies related to conser- 
vation and management of natural resources. Collec- 
tively, the questions constitute an agenda for scien- 
tific inquiry that is designed to serve the needs of de- 
cisionmakers. These 40 questions were developed 
with input from decisionmakers and their advisors in 
the public sector, science and policy specialists in the 
nongovernmental and private sectors, public and pri- 
vate funders of research, and university researchers. 
Erica Fleishman, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara; Mike Mascia, World Wildlife Fund; and Murry 
Rudd, Memorial University, outlined the research re- 
sults for grantmakers. 


The Conservation Science Working program mem- 
bers convened an ad hoc session at the CGBD Annual 
Meeting at Lake Tahoe in late June. The discussion 
centered on issues that the group might want to focus 
on in the coming year. Topics that appeared to reso- 
nate most deeply with attendees included: energy 
from biomass; building the field of conservation sci- 
ence; agriculture and soils; conservation science and 
law; monitoring; and climate change adaptation. 


Climate and Energy 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group (CEFG) con- 
vened its Annual Meeting in Denver on April 26-28. 
The Annual Meeting kicked off with a series of high 
level speakers, including Governor Bill Ritter and 
Senator Lindsey Graham, as well as a panel discuss- 
ing the federal policy landscape. The meeting was 
organized around the anticipated release of the “tri 
partisan” bill from Kerry/Graham/Lieberman, which 
was upended by the immigration debate. This delay 
led to an interesting discussion centered on why cli- 
mate change is failing to gain traction as an issue of 
concern. The meeting concluded with a funder-only 
session that featured a candid discussion of lessons 
learned over the last year and what that means for fu- 
ture strategy. 


CEFG is undergoing an organizational development 
process sparked in part by the fact that the Annual 
Meeting attendance, listserv membership, and grant- 
making on the issue have all at least doubled, while 
the organization’s budget and capacity have remained 
constant. The Steering Committee is exploring op- 
tions that will enable CEFG to better serve its mem- 
bers and the issue, by increasing organizational ca- 


pacity. 


On June 29, CEFG co-hosted a call with the Health 
and Environmental Funders Network titled, Building 
Movement Across Climate Change, Environmental 
Health, and Environmental Justice” that focused on 
increasing support to environmental justice groups 
around climate advocacy. 


The Funders Group held a meeting in Atlanta July 21 
-22 that brought together funders and advocates to 
discuss policy opportunities and funding needs in the 
region. The meeting’s goals were to solidify the 
working relationships of the core SE funders and craft 
a funder to funder outreach strategy. 


On July 29 the Climate and Energy Funders Group 
convened a call kicking off a series of discussions on 
federal policy with a call titled, Stalled Federal Cli- 
mate Policy-What Happened and What's Next? 


Gulf of California 


In May, the Gulf of California (GOC) program staff 
and funders participated in an important conservation 
strategy and planning workshop in Mazatlan focused 
on coastal development threats and mangrove protec- 
tion challenges for the Marismas Nacionales area lo- 
cated in the states of Sinaloa and Nayarit. The two- 
day workshop was jointly sponsored by several GOC 
funders. 


Later in May, GOC staff participated in the 
kickoff meeting of the Packard Founda- 
tion’s third-party evaluation of its Gulf of 
California program with grantees in La Paz. 
Several GOC funders and CGBD staff also 
met to discuss marine protected area moni- 
toring with officials of CONANP, Mexico’s 
protected areas agency. 


In early June, GOC funders and staff at- 
tended the International Waterkeepers Alli- 
ance conference in La Paz, Baja California 
Sur. GOC funders who participated included 
Beto Bedolfe, Marisla Foundation; Terry 


O’Day, Environment Now; Anne McEnany, /nterna- 
tional Community Foundation; and Gabriela Anaya, 
Resources Legacy Group. Funders and staff worked 
together to facilitate the participation of conservation- 
ists and activists from Sinaloa and Nayarit, who net- 
worked very productively with the six Waterkeepers 
already active in the Baja peninsula. CGBD staff also 
organized an informal funder breakfast to discuss 
various topics of shared interest. 


Immediately prior to the CGBD Annual Meeting in 
late June, the CGBD Board of Directors voted to 
make the Gulf of California (GOC) funders’ working 
group a formal program of CGBD, effective January 
2011. CGBD staff are working with GOC funders to 
designate formal co-chairs and a steering committee 
for the GOC program. 


Looking forward, several GOC funders will meet in 
late August in San Francisco with high-level officials 
from SEMARNAT, Mexico’s environment ministry, 
a meeting facilitated by CGBD staff. 

Marine Conservation 


On May 11 and May 13, the group convened 
conference calls on the Gulf of Mexico Oil 
Spill, its immediate impact, NGO response to 
date, and opportunities for funders. 


The first call focused on proposed federal legis- 
lative remedies to the spill and the implications 
of the spill for a variety of resource manage- 
ment issues, including siting of offshore aqua- 
culture facilities and implementation of fisher- 
ies management plans. The call also looked at 
the implication of the spill on coastal economies 
and the actions that marine conservation NGOs 


are taking in response to the spill. Grantmakers were 
joined on the call by Eileen Sobeck of the US Depart- 
ment of the Interior, John Amos of SkyTruth, and 
Casi Callaway of Mobile Baykeeper. 


The second call was a funders-only opportunity to 
discuss existing and planned responses to the disaster, 
offshore oil drilling expansion, and potential collabo- 
rations to address both immediate and long term con- 
cerns about this catastrophic event 


Conservation in Cuba was the subject of a June 16 
conference call. Despite the central importance of the 
island's species and ecosystems for Caribbean conser- 
vation, few organizations have been willing to navi- 
gate the confusing and frustrating legal labyrinth that 
extends between Washington and Havana. Those that 
successfully acquire the US license and the Cuban 
work authorization however have been rewarded by 
connecting with an isolated, yet highly trained scien- 
tific and conservation community and the opportunity 
to participate in important and innovative efforts to 
preserve a piece of coastal marine and insular nature 
unlike any elsewhere in the Caribbean. Briefing 
grantmakers on the call were Avecita Chicchon of the 
Wildlife Conservation Society, David Guggenheim of 
Iplanetlocean, and Daniel Whittle of the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund. 


The marine program rounded out its quarterly sched- 
ule with a conference call on the results of the 
group’s annual member grantmaking survey. This is 
the eighth year the survey has been conducted. The 
results of the annual survey: 


e Provide information on the strategies, issues, ge- 
ographies and level of grantmaking for each of 
the Marine Working Group members; 


Allow funders to compare their marine grantmak- 
ing programs with other leading marine funders; 
and 

Assist Working Group members as they look for 
potential partners in collaborative funding. 


Health and Environment 


Mark your calendars: November 15-17, 2010! The 
Health & Environmental Funders Network (HEFN) 
will hold its national meeting in Washington, DC on 
November 15-16, with the opportunity on November 
17 to meet with Congressional and Executive Branch 
policy makers. The agenda is in development, but 
will be shared online as soon as it’s available. 


HEEFN has held several funder calls this quarter, in- 
cluding: Challenges to the California Environmental 
Quality Act (CEQA); Safe Chemicals legislation and 
strategy, Building Movement Across Climate 
Change, Environmental Health, and Environmental 
Justice; and Reflections from participants of the Gulf 
Coast BP Oil Spill Funder Tour. Additionally, HEFN 
co-sponsored a webinar on the BP Oil Spill Disaster 
with many other funder groups. If you missed one of 
these calls, and are interested in listening to it, please 
go online to www.hefn.org or contact Karla Fortu- 
nato, kfortunato@hefn.org, for more information. 


HEFN has a number of calls in development, includ- 
ing: a second call with the US Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency’s Office of Environmental Justice; a call 
focused on the environmental health impacts of the 
oil and dispersants being used BP oil spill to workers, 
residents and marine ecosystems; and prospects for 
Congressional reform of the Toxic Substances Con- 
trol Act (TSCA). 
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HEFN is planning to convene its HEFN-CA working 
group in October, in advance of the Environmental 
Grantmakers Association’s (EGA) Fall Retreat. 
Lastly, HEFN staff will be designing one of EGA’s 
Institute sessions, all of which will focus on the 
theme of the Gulf Coast oil spill. 
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